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Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia’ ; for that plate represents Phala- 
crocurax punctatus; and although pl. 72 contains a figure of 
Aitagen ariel, it is evidently not the same bird as this species. 

Of the Pelican family it is not my intention to treat here, 
as, although I made numerous notes on the species found in 
Burmah, they have all been placed at the disposal of Mr. P. L. 
Sclater, the zealous Secretary of the Zoological Society, and, I 
doubt not, will be duly treated by him in the memoir on the genus 
which he has in preparation. 

Leaving this question, then, in his hands, I must now bring toa 
conclusion these notes on Indian birds from the pen of a “ wild 
worker in the woods,” hoping that, if hereafter they meet with 
favour from the readers of ‘The Ibis,’ I may thereby be encou- 
raged, not only to continue my labours in the sunny land of 
India on my return thither, but also to obtain yet further op- 
portunities of continuing my collections in the pleasant land of 
Burmah, endeavouring thoroughly tc elucidate its at present 
comparatively little-known Ornis and Zoology generally. 


South Penge Park, 
July 18, 1868, 


XXXII.—On some of the Birds of Prey of Central Bulgaria. 
By C. Farman, C.E.* 


In laying the following notes before the readers of ‘The Ibis,’ 
I would merely remark, by way of preface, that a person so 
young in the study of ornithology can hardly be expected to 
be able to say much, if anything, that is new on the subject. 
Still, as the ornithology of Turkey has not received any very 
great amount of attention, and my opportunities of observing 
such birds as frequent a particular part of that country have 
been great, I have thought that a list of the birds of prey to be 
found in Central Bulgaria, with some few observations upon 
them, might be both interesting and useful. 

The tract of country to which my observations have been con- 
fined is that district of Bulgaria which lies between the Danube, 
at Rustchuk, and Varna, on the Black Sea, in length about one 


* (Kindly communicated by Mr, H. E. Dresser.—Ep. ] 
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hundred and fifty miles, and varying in breadth from fifty to 
one hundred miles. Athough my observations have been made 
principally (but by no means exclusively) along the route of the 
Varna and Rustchuk Railway, still I may conclude that the or- 
nithology of this particular line of country is identical with that 
of the entire district before mentioned—because the whole of 
this tract of country is of the same character as that more par- 
ticularly described, while the neighbouring districts which 
bound it geographically are entirely different, the Dobroutza*, 
to the eastward, being a high table-land, nearly level and devoid 
of trees, while to the westward rises the rough and rugged 
mountain-range of the Balkans. 

Having been engaged in the construction of the Varna and 
Rustchuk Railway, and resident in the country for nearly three 
years, I have had ample opportunities of observing nearly all 
the birds which are found in this land of sun and frost; but as 
my attention has been more particularly directed towards the 
diurnal birds of prey, it is on this group alone that I will now 
venture to make any remarks, merely adding that every species 
here described has come under my own personal notice, and 
that I have specimens of nearly all obtained in this country. 


VULTUR MONACHUS, Linn. Cinereous Vulture. 

In Central Bulgaria this is by no means a common species ; 
still it is to met with, during the breeding-season and summer 
months, among the thickly wooded hills that border on the 
Pravidy Valley, and in other similar situations. 

In habits I have found this species somewhat shy, principally 
frequenting the wooded districts, and seldom venturing into the 
open country. It also appears to be of an unsociable disposi- 
tion, seldom mixing with the other Vultures, except to fraternize 
with them at their common feasts of carrion, when, indeed, they 
are frequently to be seen amicably feeding together off the same 
carcass. 

I have noticed these birds only during the spring and sum- 
mer; they certainly do not remain during the winter, and they 
are therefore (in some degree, at least) migratory. 


* [For a notice of the ornithology of this district, see the entertaining 
paper in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1861, pp. 361-374.—Ep. ] 
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Nidification with this species commences early in March, 
somewhat earlier than with the Griffon Vulture, in proof of 
which I may state that on the 30th of April, 1865, I found 
three young birds in three successive nests of the first, whereas 
on the same day I took several eggs of the Griffon Vulture, fresh 
enough to be easily blown, while in no case did I find the 
eggs hatched. My experience of the following year confirmed 
me in this opinion, as I invariably found the young of Vultur 
monachus a full fortnight, and in some cases more, in advance 
of Gyps fulvus, 

Dr. Brce (B. Eur. i. p. 8) says of the Cinereous Vulture that 
“it builds among the most inaccessible rocks.” This, however, 
I have not found to be the case; I have invariably seen the nest 
placed on a tree, and generally on one of no great size. In 
April 1865, as just mentioned, I observed several nests of this 
bird in the thickly wooded country lying to the right of the 
Pravidy Valley, within about three miles of the town of that 
name ; and they were all, without exception, placed on trees at 
an average height of about twenty feet from the ground. Un- 
fortunately I have nearly always been too late for the eggs of 
this bird, and have only been able to secure a single example. 
I am inclined to think that it does not usually lay more than 
one, as I never found but one young bird in auest. It is also 
probable that birds of this species return to the same nest year 
after year, as I found the nests of 1865 tenanted when I visited 
them in 1866. 

Gyps FULVUS (Linn.). Griffon Vulture. 

Throughout the whole of Central Bulgaria, this is one of the 
commonest birds; but, from the nature of the country, itis par- 
ticularly partial to the Pravidy Valley, which, being in general 
pretty well supplied with carrion, is peculiarly adapted to this 
species and others of kindred habits. The valley is about 
fifteen miles in length, and varies from a quarter of a mile 
to a mile and a half in breadth. It is surrounded on all sides by 
precipitous hills, some thickly wooded, others being barren and 
bare, rising to a height of from one to six or seven hundred feet 
above the level of the plain, and is watered by a small stream, 
which in the autumn is nearly dry, but at times overflows 
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nearly the entire valley, thus forming numberless stagnant 
pools. In some places it resembles nothing so much as a deep 
ravine cut in the rocks, which rise perpendicularly on both sides ; 
and it is these spots that are so much frequented by the Griffon 
Vulture and a variety of other birds; and, the rocks being rid- 
dled with naturally formed caves, they breed here literally in 
flocks. 

During my residence at Pravidy I kept a collection of live 
birds of prey amounting to some forty in all, and among them 
I had three specimens of the Griffon Vulture. I found them 
very noisy and pugnacious, especially about feeding-time ; and 
they would fight among themselves, and sometimes with other 
birds, in a most determined way. They made use in these 
combats of their beaks and wings, but never of their claws after 
the manner of the Falconide. 


NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS (Linn.). Egyptian Vulture. 

In the Pravidy Valley, the neighbourhood of Shumla, and 
wherever the hills show a broken face of rock, there I found 
this Vulture pretty abundant; but in the open country and 
wooded district, although occasionally to be met with, it is com- 
paratively scarce. It arrives here early in March, leaving again 
about the end of October. Nidification commences somewhat 
later than with G. fulvus, and not much before the beginning of 
April, as a rule, but varies slightly with the season. In con- 
finement I found this a very dull and sheepish sort of a bird. 


Fatco sacer, Gmelin. Saker. 

This noble Falcon, although not so plentiful as some others 
of its tribe, is in this country by no means a very rare bird. 
From April to October it is pretty generally to be met with on 
the barren wastes which stretch from Hasique to Kushetchen. 
Whether it remains here during the winter is a question about 
which Iam not absolutely decided; but I am inclined to think 
it does. Some specimens I certainly have seen during the depth 
of winter; but they seem scarcer during the severe cold which 
freezes the mighty Danube. 

In the spring of 1865 my friend Mr. Robert Barkley, when 
residing at Shitangick, in charge of the railway-works in that 
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district, obtained a pair of young Sakers from a nest situated on 
a tree about a quarter of a mile from the railway-works at Shi- 
tangick. He kept these birds in confinement for several months, 
and they appeared to thrive ; but, if I recollect rightly, they ulti- 
mately succumbed to the carelessness of native servants. 

The following year (1866) I had the good fortune to be re- 
siding at Shitangick, and I carefully watched the habits of this 
species. Towards the middle of March I observed two pairs of 
these Falcons frequenting the neighbourhood ; and at the end of 
the month I found one of these pairs were repairing the old 
nest, from which Mr. R. Barkley, the preceding spring, had 
taken the young. In the first week of April I found the nest 
of the second pair, at a distance of about two miles from that 
of the first. The nest was placed on a solitary tree, in close 
proximity to which there was a little corn growing; but the 
general character of the surrounding country is that of wild un- 
dulating moors, with a few shrubs at long intervals, and an oc- 
casional tree or two. 

On approaching within about two hundred yards of the place, 
one of the birds flew from the tree in an anxious manner, as 
though leaving the nest, and I was much disappointed at not 
being able to get a shot at it. However, I ascended the tree; 
and when within a few feet of the nest, off flew another bird, 
at which of course I was unable to shoot. I found the nest 
quite finished, but no eggs in it. It was about eighteen inches 
in external diameter neatly put together ; and, unlike most Fal- 
cons’ nests, it was by no means flat, but, on the contrary, was 
much hollowed in the middle in the form of a bowl; it was 
composed of large sticks at the base, the upper part being made 
of smaller and more pliable twigs, and lined inside with tender 
twigs, a little coarse grass, and a few pieces of wool interwoven 
together. 

On the 12th of April I again paid a visit to this nest; but 
this time I took a friend with me, being determined, if possible, 
to secure one of the birds. We approached very stealthily and 
quietly to within about one hundred and fifty yards of the tree, 
when, as before, one of the parent birds left the tree. Being, 
however, mindful of what happened on my former visit, I kept 
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myself in readiness for the other bird. On coming to the foot 
of the tree, we stationed ourselves one on either side of it, 
shouted and made a great noise, but all to no purpose; no second 
bird appeared, nor could I distinguish anything like a bird on 
the nest. I began to think that the birds had been too wise to 
trust again to their former device; however, to make quite sure 
of the fact before ascending the tree, my friend fired, when to 
our no little surprise out flew a bird like an arrow; and, as it 
came my way, I had the satisfaction of bringing it down. On 
ascending the tree I found that the nest contained two eggs, 
which, with the female bird I had shot, I brought away with me, 
being well satisfied with the result of my morning’s walk. 

The eggs are of a slightly elongated oval form, and differ 
from the generality of Falcon’s eggs in being decidedly more 
pointed at the smaller end. The two eggs taken by me from the 
same nest, as before described, are similar in form, but they differ 
much in markings ; of one the ground-colour is light red covered 
all over with small spots and blotches of bright red, the blotches 
being larger and darker at the larger end; the other egg has a 
ground-colour of dirty reddish-white, covered with small spots 
and rather large blotches of a dirty red, the blotches being fewer, 
larger, and more distinct than on the other ege™. 


FALCO LANARIUS, Linn. Lanner. 

Out here the Lanner appears to be even less common than 
the Saker; but whereas the Saker seems to affect the wild wastes 
of down and moorland, the Lanner is more equitably distri- 
buted, and is occasionally to be seen in all parts of the country. 
I have seen it near the lower lake of Devna, in the Pravidy 
Valley, and in the neighbourhood of Shitangick—three localities 
as dissimilar as possible. In April 1866 a pair bred among the 
rocks in the Pravidy valley; the nest contained four eggs, which 
my friend Mr. Bohenskil secured for me. They much resemble 
those of the Peregrine Falcon, but are larger and more pointed 
at the small end than any Peregrine’s egg in my possession ; 
the ground colour is light brown, and they are marked all over 
with very small spots of a light reddish colour; in some parts 
the spots are so close together that they entirely hide the ground, 

* (Cf. Ibis, 1860, pp. 377, 378, pl. xii. fig. 1.—Ep.] 
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There is little or no difference between the markings of the large 
and small end. 


FALCO PEREGRINUS, Gmel. Peregrine Falcon. 

Commoner than either of the two preceding species, but they 
evidently choose very secure and secluded spots for their nests. 
I have only once had the good fortune to take their eggs; in 
this instance the nest was placed in a large tree at no great dis- 
tance from Kialdery, and it had all the appearance of being an 
old nest of Aguila imperialis. Placed in the fork of a tree, it 
had been so much knocked about by the wind and weather that 
it was no longer in a horizontal position, but sloped at an angle 
of about twenty degrees from the horizon. It was very large 
and almost flat; and the wonder was how the eggs kept in it at 
all. It was formed of large coarse sticks, lined with a few 
smaller ones, and contained four eggs, which, although taken so 
late as the 2nd of May, were but slightly incubated. 


Fatco sussBuTEO, Linn. Hobby. 

This elegant little bird, excepting only the Kestrel, in Central 
Bulgaria is undoubtedly the commonest of all the hawks. Tt 
is to be met with in all parts of the country, but it appears to 
be partial to the barren moors to the eastward of Shumla. In 
the autumn they seem to be more plentiful than at any other 
time of the year. The Quail, to which they appear to be par- 
ticularly partial, may perhaps attract them to this locality at 
this particular season of the year. 


FaLrco ÆsaLon, Linn. Merlin. 

In this part of the world the Merlin is extremely rare, though 
I hear from the natives that it is abundant on the Asiatic side 
of the Black Sea, where, they inform me, the Turkish sports- 
men use it for taking the Quail. I have only once seen a spe- 
cimen of this bird alive: it was sitting on a stone, earnestly 
watching some small birds, on a piece of cultivated ground ; all 
at once it started off in pursuit of one of them, which at last 
took shelter in some bushes; during this chase I managed to 
get close to it, and when it again seated itself on another stone 
it was almost within shot of me; again it went off in chase of 
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another bird, when, to my great satisfaction, it passed close to 
me, and I shot it. 


TINNUNCULUS ALAUDARIUS, G. R. Gray. Kestrel. 

Throughout the whole country lying between the Black Sea 
and the Danube the Kestrel is abundant, and is in fact the com- 
monest of all the birds of prey. It seems to have no partiality 
for any particular spot, it being equally abundant on the shores 
of the two lakes of Devna, the Pravidy valley, the moorlands 
about Shitangick, and the forest country to the east of Rodgrad. 


ASTUR PALUMBARIUS (Linn.). Gos-Hawk. 

Almost as rare a bird as the Kestrel is common; I have, how- 
ever, noticed a few specimens. One was shot in the autumn of 
1865 by my friend Mr. Gripper, near Kialdery. We had been 
out after Partridges; and on returning, close to the village, sit- 
ting on a native-made gate, was a fine Gos-Hawk, which my 
friend shot and preserved. 


Circus ÆRUGINOSUS (Linn.). Marsh Harrier. 

About the marshes that surround the lakes of Devna, but 
more particularly the upper lake, this species is very abundant. 
I have also met with it in various other parts of the country ; 
indeed I have a specimen that I shot at the southern extremity 
of the Pravidy valley, that is better marked than any other spe- 
cimen that I have seen—the ash-colour on the wings being par- 
ticularly clear and well defined. 


Cırcus cyanevus (Linn.). Hen-Harrier. 

On the moors to the eastward of Shumla, Hen-Harriers are 
extremely numerous during the autumn months; but at no other 
time of the year have I noticed them. At that season I have 
occasionally seen as many as thirty and more at a time hovering 
over and hunting the country ; but they appeared to be mostly 
birds of the year. 


Circus CINERACEUS (Mont.). Ash-coloured Harrier. 

The existence of this bird in Bulgaria is, [ think, doubtful. 
On the marshes surrounding the upper Devna Lake, I have 
noticed a fine specimen of a Harrier that I took for this bird, 
but I was never able to procure a specimen; my friend, Mr. 
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McVean, who was engaged on the same railway-works as myself, 
declared that there was no doubt about the bird whatever*. 


XXXIII.—Synopsis of the Birds of Vancouver Island. 
By Rozsert Brown, F.R.G.S. 


I propose in the following paper to submit, in the form of a 
synoptical list, the present state of our knowledge of the Orni- 
thology of Vancouver Island on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, lying between latitude 48° 16’ and 50° 58! N., and lon- 
gitude 128° 25’ and 123° 15' W. In general character the 
island is mountainous and densely covered with pine-forests, 
while many smaller islands lie off the coast, which is indented by 
numerous bays and inlets, the interior being intersected every- 
where with rivers and lakes. 

I have devoted myself to ornithology at various intervals 
during portions of nearly four years spent in the islands or the 
neighbouring territories (as Commander and Government Agent 
of the Vancouver-Island Exploring Expedition, and Botanist of 
the British-Columbia Expedition), paying in the course of that 
period every year a visit of longer or shorter duration to the 
colony. The summer of 1864 I spent wholly in the island, 
engaged in exploring the then unknown interior. 

While drawing for the most part on original material, I have 
not neglected what little has been written upon the birds of 
the countrys. Mr. P. L. Sclater has given (P. Z. S. 1859, 
pp. 235-237) a list of thirty-five species, collected by Captain 
Prevost. This list contains five species of which I never heard 
as Vancouver-Island birds: four of them I know as denizens of 
the mainland; but the fifth (Oreortya pictus) I cannot, without 


* (The collections of bird-skins sent by Dr. Cullen of Kustindjie to 
Mr. Stevens have usually contained a considerable number of specimens 
of Circus swainsoni, and fewer of C. cineraceus. The former, therefore, 
one would think, is most likely the species to which the above remarks 
refer.—Ep. | 

+ ‘Exploration of Vancouver Island,’ 1864. 8vo (Colonial Blue Book); 
Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 1865 ; Petermann’s ‘Geographische Mittheilungen, 
dae. de. 


